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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Per year—$1.50. Postage free te any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more sub- 
scriptions, $1.00 each. Single copies, $.15. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited. Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
clude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We 
suggest from four to twelve lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet. 


No manuscript will be acknowledged or 
returned unless accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles; one dollar and 
up for photographs and drawings; one dollar 
and up for acceptable verse. 
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Cropping 


A BILL has been introduced in the Massachusetts Legislature this 

year which deals with the problem of ear cropping of dogs. There 
already is legislation on the statute books specifically pertaining to ear crop- 
ping and we frankly admit that this law has been circumvented regularly 
and, therefore, of little value. The proposed law may even be a little better, 
but it could never obtain this Society’s support because we are irrevocably 
opposed to the cropping of dogs’ ears. 


A prominent veterinarian, Dr. Edwin J. Frick, head of the Department 
of Surgery and Medicine at Kansas State College, in an article in the Journal 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association for January, 1952, correctly 
expressed our views when he said: 


“For many years, I have trimmed and taught trimming of dogs’ ears as 
part of the necessary knowledge for a veterinarian. I never liked to do it 
and have never met a veterinarian who, down in his heart, felt he was doing 
aworth-while thing... . 


“The operation may be performed safely and harmlessly, and certainly 
the veterinarian is best qualified to do it, but the after-care of two painful 
ears healing is not, and can not be argued as, painless. Dogs get head shy, 
they are disillusioned in man’s friendship for them, they become nervous, 
and their psychological attitude is not improved .. . . 


“Years ago, horses’ ears were trimmed for ‘fashion’s sake.” Why must 
we still be barbarous to man’s best friend —only for money’s sake. I, for 
one, don’t want my money to come that way. 


‘As veterinarians, let us condemn this unjustifiable practice for fashion’s 
sake and get on talking terms with our conscience. The veterinary profession 
is a humane profession.” 


| 
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Our Letter Box 


We receive many letters about our 
magazine and its contents and, thinking 
that some of our readers might be in- 
terested, we are starting this new column. 
Your letters and criticisms are heartily 
invited.—Editor. 


Methodist Opinion 


Congratulations on printing the stand 
taken by the Methodist Conference in 
England toward the treatment of ani- 
mals. I agree essentially with every 
phase of this stand with the possible 
exception of its apparent condonation 
of capturing wild animals and birds to 
be kept in captivity. 

As I see it there is no logical excuse 
for keeping animals in captivity, no 
matter how humanely they are treated. 
They belong in their natural environ- 
ment where our Creator put them. 
Photograph them, if necessary, for edu- 
cational purposes, but leave them alone! 

—Jonathan Strange 


We would be happy to hear from 
other readers concerning this stand on 
zoos, circuses and any other forms of 
captivity. 


Cats and Cats 

I like your magazine immensely— 
always interesting and the pictures 
superb, but why so much about cats? 
I love birds and feed them about my 
home, especially in the winter, and it 
grieves me into almost hating cats to see 

them stalking my friends, the birds. 

—Annie Wheaton 


Blue jays steal the eggs of other birds. 
Do you also hate them for following 
their natural instincts? 


I always look forward to receiving 
Our Dumb Animals each month, but 
why don’t you use more stories and pic- 
tures about cats? They are so much 
more beautiful and intelligent than other 
animals and make much less trouble- 
some pets. Please print more about cats! 

—Joseph Creed 


We like cats, too. We also like dogs. 
It seems to us that more people like dogs 
and because of this fact and because 
there seem to be more stories and pic- 
tures taken of dogs we perforce have 
to use what comes to us. 
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“Poncho” 


By Grace Fitzsimmons 


IGH in the Rocky Mountains of 
Colorado, there is an old gold- 
mining town called Cripple Creek. 

The old town is not busy now, as it 
was in the old days of the gold rush to 
the west, but people still live there and 
business is carried on, on a small scale. 

One day we saw a little donkey trudg- 
ing up the steep main street with his 
master. He wasn’t any bigger than a 
large dog, and he walked soberly along 
beside the old gentleman—even going 
in and out of the stores with him. 

He was a beautiful shade of gray and 


he had rings around his eyes that gave _ 


him a questioning look. 

He stood patiently while we patted 
his head and the old gentleman intro- 
duced us. 

“This is ‘Poncho,’ my pet burro. 
goes everywhere I go.” 

We asked if we might take Poncho’s 
picture and then discovered we had left 
the camera in the car. 

We hurried off to get it and were not 
gone more than ten minutes. When we 
returned, we found Poncho sound asleep 
outside the barber shop where his master 
had gone to get a haircut. 

He looked so peaceful that we de- 
cided not to awaken him to take his 
picture. Quietly, with the camera close 
to the ground we clicked the shutter and 
this is the picture we got of Poncho. 

You can easily visualize how small 
he is in comparison with the doorway 
of the shop and how perfectly at ease 
he is, sure that his master will not go 
away and leave him. A strange pet, 
you say? Well, perhaps, from the dog 
lover's standpoint, but a perfect com- 
panion for the old gentleman, his master. 


He 


We Ask Your Help 


W = cannot stand still in our con- 
stant efforts to reduce suffering 
in the animal world. Nor do we feel 
that it is the desire of our many friends 
and members to have us do so. But, 
to progress—to keep advancing our cause 
to the last possible effort in animal pro- 
tection, we have constantly to purchase 
new and up-to-date equipment to help 
us in this work. 

Following are a few items in present 
need, some for our Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital and one item for our 
Livestock Loss Prevention Department. 
We sincerely hope that our friends will 
help us in the purchase of some or all 
these articles. 


CIRCULAR SAW for use in the making 
of model livestock pens, chutes, etc. 
These models are used in exhibits, not 
only in New England, but in other parts 
of the country, as well, to depict the 
proper handling of livestock and to urge 
the use of these more humane devices 
by shippers and truckers of animals. 
The cost of such a saw is $75 and its 
purchase would speed our efforts in this 
direction tremendously. 


OTOSCOPE — Very frequently animal 
patients are brought to our Hospital 
with injuries and diseases of the ear. 
For the essential, detailed examination 
of the ear there is a real need for this 
equipment, costing $40. 


HYPODERMIC NEEDLES—Here, in- 
deed, is an expendable item used con- 
stantly in the treating of patients and 
in the alleviation of pain. These needles 
cost $2 each and an almost unlimited 
quantity is needed. 


DOG MEAL—OFf course, one of the 
most important things which contribute 
to the well-being and the rapid recovery 
of our canine patients is proper diet 
during sickness and convalescence. Many 
hundreds of pounds of food is used each 
year at a cost of $11 per hundred 
pounds. Please help us to help them. 


Contributions to defray these many 
expenses will be gratefully received. 
Please address your gifts to the Treas- 
urer, Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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By Michele Bisson 


HO said soldiers are tough guys? 

On second thought, maybe they 

are. They were tough in World War I. 

They were even tougher in World War 

Il. Today, in Korea, they are tougher 
than they ever were. 

They're tough, all right, in everything 
except when it comes to dogs. Then, 
they're as sentimental as your old great- 
grandmother. They make no_ bones 
about that, either. 

Wherever soldiers gather, you can 
rest assured that dogs in the neighbor- 
hood get good treatment. In fact, dogs 
around Army, Air Force, Navy and 
Marine camps are undoubtedly the best 
fed and the most spoiled dogs in the 
world. But they love it! That’s the 
important thing. 

Geography makes no difference in the 
average American’s love for animals. 
During World War II, this writer re- 


calls there were no dogs on the. Aleutian 


Islands of Amchitka and Kiska until the 
boys smuggled them in from the Alaska 
mainland. In 1945, every company had 
at least a half a dozen dogs to which 
it played master. This situation obtains 
today where our boys are doing duty. 

The three dogs you see in, the picture 
receive the best care in the world. 
There's a strange reason, too, for the 
excellent care they get. ;Fhey’re mascots 
of the 1453rd Medical. Air Evacuation 
Squadron detachment oe at Haneda 


Team-Work Resulted in Dinner . 


_ you left the garbage pail 
cover off again!” 

“But I didnt mother. 
tight. I know I did.” 

This was the third day I had found 
the top on the ground after my twelve- 
year-old Polly had taken the scraps out. 
Some days later, standing by the back 
door, I looked in the direction of a noise 
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I put it on 


Air Base, Japan—just a few miles out of 
Tokyo. 

The men from the Air Evacuation 
Squadron are responsible for the air- 
lifting of the combat wounded from 
Korea to hospitals in the United States 
nearest the homes of the patients. 

To date, this military Air Transport 
Service squadron has assisted in taking 
back more than 30,000 combat wounded 
and military ill since the start of the 
Korean action on June 25, 1950. 

In the photograph, the sad expression 
of the black and white puppy in the 
lap of Corporal aoe J. Schirwang, 


outside. There, on-either side of the 
five-gallon galvanized pail, stood a 
bushy-tailed squirrel. As I watched, 
first one, then the other, would nudge 
the cover with its nose. In a few sec- 
onds, they had pried it loose and then, 
warned by some wild animal instinct, 
sprang nimbly aside as it clattered to 
the ground. A moment later, the pair 


Chicago, Illinois, is due to the dog’s 
knowledge that his master is alerted for 
an air evacuation flight. “Trixie,” paw- 
ing Staff Sergeant W. M. Grzegorczyk, 
seems to know that the sergeant is leav- 
ing on a mercy mission. 

Wouldn't you feel sad, if you were 
leaving your friends for a few days? 
That’s exactly how “Butch” feels. 

Both the sergeant and the corporal 
always pay personal attention to these 
mascots prior to making a trip to Hono- 
lulu. Although they will be back within 
three days, they never fail to go through 
this ritual before an air voyage. 


By Hazel E. Howard 


nose-dived in and were busy sampling 
the fresh tid-bits. 

At first, only the two squirrels ap- 
peared daily just before our dinner hour, 
but the “grape-vine” must have been 
working, because now there are often 
as many as six, working in unison to 
uncover the “dinner bucket.” What a 
wonderful lesson in “cooperation!” 
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—Photo by Otto Andrea 
Hindu shows her public how to climb a fire ladder. 


Meet 
by Gertrude ol. Turner 


ID you ever hear of a dog who is self-supporting and 
has her own bank account? 

“Hindu,” purebred Dalmatian, mascot of Fire Headquarters, 
in the heart of the business district of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
not only has a bank book recording the contributions made 
her by visitors, but also is served from her own menu, seleeted 
by her personal physician-veterinarian, Dr. Harry Kroll. Her 
locker, in addition to such staples as oatmeal and prepared 
dog food, contains her red Navajo blanket coat, her red fire 
helmet and the badges inscribed with her mame. She is in 
great demand for parades. . 

The two-and-a-half-year-old, snappy looking, black polka- 
dotted white lass is a permanent member of Ladder Truck 
Two. She chose this truck herself when she first arrived. She 
pays not the slightest attention to ordinary telephone calls, 
but a long ring sets her scurrying madly up to her seat in the 
front of the truck. Hindu is a smart miss. She can climb a 
fire ladder of any height and she can turn on a fire hydrant. 

Parents in Pennsylvania’s fourth largest city tell their little 
ones, “Be good and we'll take you to see Hindu on Saturday.” 
Scranton is in the heart of a lake district, Winola, Ariel, Wallen, 
Paupack, Harvey, wonderful places to picnic; but many boys 
and girls beg mother or father, “Don’t let’s go on a picnic this 
Sunday; we'd rather see Hindu.” 

If no fire is on, Hindu obligingly climbs a ladder and brings 
down a rag doll. A proud child gives her a dog biscuit and 
she repeats her performance. The ladder used is a 28-foot 
one, not too clumsy to put up and down for quick demonstra- 
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tions. It is painted white with black polka dots, to match 
Hindu. 

Puppy biscuits are kept on hand so that every child, rich 
or poor, may have something to give the dog who provides 
an extra thrill for the boy or girl. Hindu, however, performs 
just as well without reward. She is very obedient and follows 
rules and regulations like every one else at Fire Headquarters. 

When I interviewed Hindu, in August, and asked for her 
paw, she eyed me indifferently until William Keiper, Engine 
Company 40, the fireman on watch duty that day, shouted, 
“Give her your duke.” Up came the paw and we shook hands. 
She knows the answers—Lt. William Richards of Truck Two 
was her teacher. 

Hindu’s correspondence extends all over the United States. 
Her personal manager, Lt. Arthur Heightman of the Emer- 
gency Ambulance Squad, has set up a complete filing system, 
containing hundreds of cards, each paw-printed and stamped 
individually by Hindu, and ready to mail. These include 
cards for birthdays, blessed events, weddings, illness and 
bereavement. 

Every visitor, child or adult, who leaves any contribution, 
however small, is asked to give his name and his birthday. 
At the proper time he receives a card from Hindu. When 
the story of some ill or disaster-struck child appears in the 
news, he will probably soon hear from Hindu. 

During the summer floods, a child wrote in from Missouri, 
“We are glad that you are not out here. You would be too 
busy with fires.” 

Hindu is a member of one of the famous Rheingold litters. 
She was presented by the New York Fire Department to the 
Reverend David Madden, S.J., of the University of Scranton, 
for the Scranton Fire Department. 

Everyone at Fire Headquarters loves Hindu. 
wonderful disposition. 
the fire house. She is! 


She has a 
But she knows who's boss around 


—Photo by Otto Andrea 
* Hindu turns on the key of the fire plug. 
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Wits it comes to concealing money m unexpected 
places, Uncle Oliver has the ingenuity of a pack rat. 
It is not that he is penurious or distrustful of banks; he merely 
likes to indulge his eccentricity. 

If he'd settle on a specific spot as a depository, I could bear 
with him, but he never makes use of the same location twice. 

Once a year, while his housekeeper is away, Uncle Oliver 
makes his home with us and it is then that I find money 
secured under tables with tape, hidden in the hem of living 
room drapes, tucked into old shoes. 

“Why do you do it with three banks within walking dis- 
tance?” I’ve asked him. “If I can find your money, what's to 
prevent someone else doing so?” 

“I like to have cash where I can lay hands on it at a mo- 
ment’s notice.” 

It was shortly after our debate on banks versus the Oliver 
system, that old Joe Safford came to visit. Joe, who has made 
and lost fortunes in the mining business has been Uncle 
Oliver's closest friend for more than fifty years. 

“Jack and I can move into your room,” I told him, “and you 
can have ours with the twin beds.” 

And so it was arranged. The old men did a lot of remi- 
niscing, but soon I detected a serious note with Uncle Oliver 
dodging for all he was worth. At the end of one urgent appeal, 
I heard Uncle Oliver say, “Now, Joe, I’d like nothing better 
than to accommodate you, but you know how it is. . . .” 

Joe’s sigh of disappointment was audible even to me in the 
kitchen. “Too bad,” he said. “Too bad you're so strapped. 
A hundred dollars could get you a thousand or two, maybe 
even a quarter of a million.” 

“What's Joe trying to sell you?” I asked Uncle Oliver that 
evening? 

Uncle Oliver gave me a look that said plain enough what 
he thought of eavesdroppers. “Joe wants me to grubstake 
some fellow. Thinks he’s got a pretty good lead on some- 
thing big.” 

“And you don't like the idea?” I queried. 

Uncle Oliver grinned. “Not enough to gamble a hundred 
dollars.” 

“Then why not tell him so point blank?” I wanted to know. 

“Maybe I like to hear Joe talk,” he said. 

The next morning Joe was at it again as he and Uncle 
Oliver sat in the patio. On the porch swing with Mr. Blue 
beside her was Jeanie, our six-year-old niece, taking it all in. 

After a while, she tired of the conversation and came in 
to beg food. 

Pl meat and cheese and plenty of bread. Help your- 
self. 

While she was making a sandwich she kept up a running 
stream of talk. 

“Uncle Joe says he knows where there’s tons of gold,” she 
reported, wide-eyed. “He says all he needs is a hundred 
dollars to pay the man to get it.” 

“Never mind,” I told her, “and take your sandwich outside.” 

Apparently Jeanie didn’t hear me. “There's some old, stale 
bread wrapped in cellophane in the corner of the bread box,” 
she informed me. “May I give it to ‘Mr. Blue?’” 

“If you like,” I said, going on with my work. The ironing 
finished, I made a pitcher of lemonade and went out to the 

atio. 
' “Never thought you'd get so miserly as to haggle over a 
hundred bucks,” Joe was saying. 

It was plain by now Uncle Oliver was bored with the topic. 
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Nandwich 


Mr. Blue convalesces from the strange food. 


“It’s not that I’m stingy,” he said in self defence. “I'd give 
you a hundred, a thousand, even, if I had it.” 

Jeanie, standing at the table was unwrapping the bread 
she meant to give Mr. Blue. “It’s just a plain bread sand- 
wich,” she told the dog, “but I guess if youre hungry you 
won't mind.” 

Evidently Mr. Blue didn’t mind, for he took the two closely 
pressed slices in his jaws, and finding a suitable spot at 
Jeanie’s feet, began biting off fair sized pieces. Suddenly he 
started gagging and spitting as though he found the stale 
bread most unpalatable. 

“Oh!” Jeanie cried, and dropping down beside him she 
picked up a mangled fifty dollar bill. “Look what I found! 
Look what Mr. Blue burped!” 

At her discovery, Uncle Oliver was out of his chair and 
across the patio. 

“Give me that!” he shouted, and the next instant, he was 
exploring Mr. Blue’s mouth, extricating the mate to the original 
fifty dollar bill. 

“Well, I'll be,” Joe said staring, and then he began to laugh. 
“Still up to your old tricks, eh?” he gasped. “Just what I 
need,” and he held out his hand. 

Uncle Oliver didn’t bother to set him straight on the humor 
of the situation but handed over the bills as though they 
burned him. 

Trying to keep a straight face, I took Jeanie and Mr. Blue 
into the house. “Maybe this will teach him a long delayed 
lesson,” I thought, as I dished out three servings of ice cream. 

“Lucky it was Mr. Blue and not ‘Buddy Bearskin” who got 
the sandwich,” Jeanie philosophized. “Buddy would have 


buried it, sure as anything. Then where would Uncle Oliver 
be?” 


“No worse off than he is at present,” I said as I stooped to 
place Mr. Blue’s saucer before him. 
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“Come, ‘Terry,’ get your bath,” is bad 
enough, but when your mistress shows up with 
a bottle, spoon and command, “Come, Terry, 
take your medicine like a good fellow,” then 
you know you’re in for it. 


Of course, Terry tries everything he can 
think of to evade the nasty tasting stuff. 
First, he nonchalantly gets as far away. from 
his mistress as possible and stares fixedly out 
the window. Instinctively, Terry is a very 
well mannered dog and gradually, after a little 
coaxing, he condescends to jump up on the 
sofa, but he’s still pretty aloof and turns his 
back on the hated medicine. 


After that phase of indifference passes, he 
lies down at the far end and watches out of 
the corner of his eye. Then as his mistress 
motions with her hand he looks and finally 
comes obediently over and takes his dose 
without complaint. We realize that this is not 
the correct method of giving medicine by 
spoon, but in the final accounting Terry really 
liked the taste. 


Actions 
Louder 


Photos by Byron W. Campbell 
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N the icy, frozen regions near the 

South Pole lives a funny, awkward- 
appearing bird called the penguin. 
Until a few years ago, these birds had 
neither seen nor heard of man. They 
live in a penguin’s paradise and know 
no fears, for there are no predatory ani- 
mals or birds to molest them. 

There are other animals in the region, 
to be sure, but they all live together 
in peace. One of these animals is the 
sea leopard seal, who spends most of 
his life in the water. Occasionally such 
a seal comes up onto the beach for a 
sunbath; the birds, however, pay little 
or no attention to him. 

Only if the luckless seal happens to 
be in the way when the penguins march 
or play on the beach will he receive a 
sound beating. But the flippers of the 
penguin do little harm to the seal, who 
usually makes a hasty retreat. 

Penguins cannot fly, due to a lack of 
the right kind of wing feathers. But 
when playing in the sea they often let 
the waves carry them high into the air 
for distances of ten feet or more, where 


they land without harm on their well- 


cushioned breasts. 

They love to strut and wander about 
the beaches, always in strange, soldier- 
like formation. Often they can be seen 
marching in single file down the beach 
and on into the water, where they bathe 
and play. One of their favorite pastimes 
is scooting down a snowbank, keeping 
carefully to their single-file formation. 

When nesting, the whole tribe lines 
up in military order, each bird one 
flipper’s length away from the next. 
Here, like soldiers standing at attention, 
they brood over their eggs in a stiff, up- 
right position for a period of eight weeks. 


by Mary Etta 


The single egg of the penguin does not 
rest on the ground, nor is there a nest. 
It rests on the feet. of the bird, held 
firmly between the legs where it is kept 
warm by a flap of loose stomach skin. 
Male and female take turns standing 
over the egg and are quite adept at 
passing it from one to the other, using 
their bills and flippers. 

Of the four species: king, gentoo, 
ringed, and macaroni penguins, the king 
is the largest. It stands about three 


Photo by 

Otto F. Rothe 

In formation, 
these penguins, in 
their usual evening 
dress, line up as though 
listening to a concert. This 
single-tile formation is characteristic 
of penguins. They inhabit the 
Antarctic, living together in peace and 
harmony, playing together and raising 
their families unafraid of any of their neighbors. 


feet high. Several species may live on 
the same section of beach, but each 
keeps aloof from the others and. main- 
tains its own social order. 

These strange, unafraid inhabitants 
of the Antarctic, a place unwanted by 
others for homes, live together in peace 
and harmony. Men everywhere could 
learn a valuable lesson from these crea- 
tures of the wild who live and play and 
work together, without fear or discord, 
in their secluded paradise. 


Act Award Contest Now Seeking Nominations 


The American Veterinary Medical 
Association will entertain nominations 


for candidates for its annual Humane 
Act Award consisting of $100 United 
States Saving Bond and framed certifi- 


cate. In addition to the top award, 
there are additional runner-up awards 
plus certificates of merit. 


March 1952 


Any person not over 18 years of age in 
the United States or Canada is eligible. 

A candidate may be nominated by 
having ‘his name together with an ac- 
count of his humane act placed before 
the Humarie Act Committee of the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Newspaper clippings, if available, 


should be submitted before April 1, 1952. 
Winners will be announced on June 20 
at the association’s annual convention 
in Atlantic City. 

Entries should be sent to the chair- 
man of the Humane Act Award, Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association, 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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| Sa us suppose that you have just walked along a damp, 
sandy shore of some lake. Now turn around and study 
the trail that you have made with your shoes, or your bare 
feet. Then let us draw an imaginary line all down the middle 
of your track. 

If you study your trail carefully, you will see that the dents 
made by your left foot are slightly to the left of that line, and 
the footprints made by your other feot are on the right side. 

The paw or hoof tracks made by animals usually have this 
right and left effect. However, when the sly red fox walks 
over the ground he leaves dents in one straight line. His hind 
paws cover the dents made by his fore paws. 

A large number of animals have two different trails, a walk- 
ing, and a running or bounding trail. The fox’s bounding 
trail is very different. Here he leaves all four footprints in 
a group, with every bound. 

We often come across a trail made by a dog or a cat in 
damp soil, in a light fall of snow, or even in a cement side- 
walk. Both dog and cat tracks are similar in shape. However, 
the dog’s claw marks usually show at the end of his dents, 
and Mrs. Cat walks with her pins tucked in. 


Name the Anim 


Reproduced through the courtesy of Ameri 


The trail made by a dog when he trots and a cat when she 
walks, look very much alike. They both leave a right and 
left track with an equal distance between each footprint. 
However, if you study the dog’s trail more carefully, you will 
see that each footprint is double. His hind paws have practi- 
cally covered over the dents made by his front feet. 

Now, if you discovered two footprints, one just behind the 
other, on alternate sides of the trail, you are looking at the 
walking track of a dog. 

The coyote’s walking trail is very similar, but when he runs, 
his footprints show all in a group. The two in front are 
parallel with each other. Naturalists usually call this “pair- 
ing” the footprints. The other two dents are at the back, one 
behind the other—to the right and left. 

After you have read this article, draw pencil lines from 
each trail to its owner. There are three groups of puzzles, 
with four trails in each group. The arrow indicates the 
direction taken by the animal, and you are informed if he 
walked or ran over the ground. 

In the second set of puzzles each animal has left four foot 
prints in a group. Guess why? These creatures usually leap 
or hop over the ground, and all four feet touch the sand 
close together. 

This kind of trail is sometimes called “groups of four.” 

If you study each group of four (footmarks) carefully, you 
may be surprised to see that the heavy hind feet have made 
dents in the soil just ahead of the marks made by the small 


front paws. 
Creatures who make these odd trails are called “swing- 
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steppers.” Glance at the rabbit on the opposite side of the 
puzzle and you will discover why he earned that name. 

You have probably noticed that the front and back feet of 
the creatures who made these trails, are different in size and 
shape. The underside of each paw is given. The front paw 
will be found in the top left-hand corner, and the hind paw 
in the lower right corner of the square. 

The rabbit brings his hind feet down parallel with each 
other, or nearly so. His small fore-paw dents show behind 
the larger marks, one a little way behind the other. 

The tracks made by the squirrel and the chipmunk look 
somewhat alike. However, the chipmunk makes smaller foot- 
prints than the squirrel. And then, the chipmunk’s front feet 
come down one behind the other. But the squirrel’s fore- 
paws land parallel, just behind the parallel dents made by 
his hind feet. 

The raccoon’s four footmarks follow the pattern made by 
the squirrel. But the two tracks cannot be mistaken for each 
other, for the raccoon’s front paws possess five fingers and 
are shaped something like a hand. 

Now we come to the third and last group of puzzles. Here 
the animals leave tail-marks as well as footprint. 

When the beaver walks over a muddy river bank. his heavy, 
flat tail drags on the ground and leaves a broad line, which 
goes slightly to the right and to the left as he walks. His 
webbed hind feet almost cover the dents made by his front 
feet. Two such footprints will be found in every slight curve 
of the tail-mark. 

The muskrat finds his thin, upright tail very useful when 


he swims, but when he climbs a muddy bank, it drags in the 
damp soil and leaves a narrow, right and left trail. His front 
paws have four toes. We see their marks almost on top of 
the dents made by his hind feet. 

The opossum’s tail leaves a similar trail, but it can be 
recognized by his odd-shaped hind foot, which looks some- 
thing like a hand with a large clumsy thumb. His front paws 
also have five toes. 

The otter is another animal that leaves a tail-trail on the 
ground. When he jumps along, his tail drags on the ground 
for a short distance between every leap. His trail looks rather 
unusual. It is—two footprints, parallel with each other, then 
a length of tail-trail-two more paw dents, more tail-mark, 
and so on. 


The Answers 
1. Dog (B) 7. Raccoon (H) 
2. Fox (C) 8. Chipmunk (E) 
8. Coyote (D) 9. Beaver (L) 
4. Cat (A) 10. Muskrat (I) 
5. Rabbit (F) 11. Opossum (J) 
6. Squirrel (G) 12. Otter (K) 
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The goldfinch “‘children’s choir’ sings for its supper. 


Recompense © © © By Fred Cornelius 


NOWS are few and far between in 

our part of the West, but when it 
does snow the birds suffer for food just 
as they do in other places in bitter cold 
weather. 

Not so long ago we had a snow 
which covered the ground three inches 
deep. A pair of house finches and some 
sparrows that live in our yard flew here 
and there, all excited. They scratched 
for food which they did not find, chirp- 
ing loudly. 

“I do declare,” said the old Mexican 
woman who works for us, “I believe 
those birds need a tonic; they haven't 


The Hitch-hiker « « 


IRGINIA had not been stationed 

at her new territory in Cameroun, 
Africa, very long when she had the fol- 
lowing unforgettable experience while 
traveling in her car from one mission 
station to another. 

Realizing that the very brief tropical 
twilight was almost upon her, she put 
on as much speed as the mud road, 
softened by the daily downpour of the 
rainy season, would allow. She usually 
didn’t travel as late as this, and she 
knew that her fellow missionaries who 
were expecting her would be worried. 
Just then, at a bend in the road ahead, 
she saw a dark form. 

“Oh dear!” she thought, “a hitch- 
hiker!” Her first impulse was to drive 
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sung today.” 

She split an apple in halves, went out 
and raked the snow from.a spot in the 
back yard, and placed the pieces of 
apple in the center of the cleared space. 
Soon the finches found the apple and 
lost no time in eating their fill. When 
they had pecked the apple down to the 
core, they flew into the desert willow 
tree and little red breast burst into song. 
Never had we heard that little male 
finch sing so sweetly. 

“Surely good pay for that old apple,” 
declared Julia, as she watched from her 
kitchen window. 


e@ @ @ @ By Nellie C. Adams 


on, but she knew how far the native 
would have to walk before he reached 
any village so she began to slow down. 

Before she reached the bend she dis- 
covered, to her horror, that it was not 
a man in the path, but a GORILLA! 
What should she do? The road was 
scarcely wide enough to pass him, and 
besides, she shuddered to think what 
might happen wheri they met. 

However, the gorilla, perhaps think- 
ing it was facing a monster too great 
to cope with, turned and went crashing 
into the bush. Relieved, Virginia lost 
no time in speeding up her car; and if 
she went faster than was really safe on 
such a road, who could blame her? 


Animal Work Abroad 


By Mildred F. Donnelly 


MONG the numerous quaint places 

in London which the visitor should 
see, Petticoat Lane is perhaps not the 
most famous, but to one interested in 
animals the place has a definite fascina- — 
tion. Petticoat Lane is a Sunday morn- 
ing open-air market in the Bethnal . 
Green district of London. Just about 
everything salable is for sale there on 
portable tables, pushcarts, or, in some 
cases, sold directly from a box placed 
on the ground. The variety of mer- 
chandise includes food, clothing, house- 
hold utensils, hardware, patent medi- 
cines, and live animals. 

As for the animals on sale there, 
naturally dogs and cats were predomi- 
nant. Also there were cages overcrowded 
with finches, canaries, and budgereegahs 
(parakeets), which were not a pleasant 
sight. 

The numerous tables of _ tortoises, 
many with partially crushed shells, were 
another distasteful display. These crea- 


. tures were being sold for pets, but it 


is hard to see how the merchant is able 
to make a living from this business be- 
cause I did not witness many sales. 
Other reptiles for sale as pets were liz- 
ards and snakes. 

Two of the most unusual animals on 
display in cages were a fox and a ferret. 
The fox was young and quite tame, 
while the ferret seemed a bit frisky. 
These mammals, as well as a variety of 
rabbits, guinea pigs, and fish, were also 
on sale as pets. 

Later in the week, when I paid a visit 
to the Royal S. P. C. A., I learned that 
their agents are on duty in Petticoat 
Lane, mingling with the crowds, ever 
watchful for signs of any punishable 
acts of cruelty. The present law permits 
birds and certain mammals to be kept 
in a cramped and crowded cage for a 
period of seventy-two hours for the pur- 
pose of sale. This includes transporta- 
tion to and from the place of sale. 

However, the Royal S. P. C. A. is 
working on a pet shop law which will 
require that all animals sold for this 
purpose be displayed in a shop. If this 
bill goes through Parliament, it will 
allow for better scrutiny by Royal 
S. P. C. A. officers, and it will certainly 
be a big step toward helping the animals 
now sold in Petticoat Lane. 
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Chinaman’s Dog 
By Zella Florence Cox 

URING the summer that I resided 
in Phoenix, Arizona, I used to get 
a lot of fun out of watching the neigh- 
borhood children and my own little tot 
playing with the odd-looking white dog 
that came along with the Chinese vege- 
table peddler every day of the week. 
The dog was built like a keg, with short 
bristling hair like a pig, very sturdy 
legs, medium-sized ears with points, 
small black eyes and a moist black nose. 
His tail was naturally short and like his 
legs, sturdy. Although he had no claim 
to beauty, the children who idolized 
him were obviously unconscious of that 
fact. The moment the amiable China- 
man dropped down from his covered 
wagon to sell his produce, the old white 
dog went and crouched in the greenery 
of the well-watered lawn, giving himself 
happily to the mauling of all the chil- 
- dren. I have never seen man nor beast 
enjoy the company of a whole group of 
children like that dog did, and I have 
never seen a group of children who all 
loved the same dog. This was in the 
long summer vacation that is enjoyed 

by the pupils of the Phoenix schools. 

You couldn’t have enticed a child to 
take a walk or ride to town or the desert 
when it was time for the Chinaman’s 
dog to pass. And when it was time for 
him ta show up, he was there. This 
was in a year when Phoenix was much 
smaller than it is now and the Chinaman 
had an established route which passed 
every house in town. Although he was 
never in a hurry, he was as regular as 
the clock. 

In order to give you the dog’s name 
I would have to speak Chinese and I 
don’t. He was always “the Chinaman’s 
dog” to his youthful devotees. They 
hugged him, sat on him, patted him. 
cajoled him, the tiny ones even kissed 
him. The more they jostled him the 
better he seemed to like it. 

In this desert oasis we mothers were 
only too glad to pay the fair price the 
Chinese vendor asked for crisp vege- 
tables, but the genial peddler’s dog dis- 
pensed freely that which he received 
in return from the children he under- 
stood so well. I often wished that God 
would give us parents the gift that he 
had lavished on this ungainly white dog. 

Those children are grown up now and 
I am sure that they are better men and 
women just for having known “the 
Chinaman’s dog.” 
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Reckless RODINS 1. Renshar 


YOUNG housewife in Spokane, 

Washington, opened her back door 

one fine spring morning and then gasped 
in surprise. 

“How nice!” she exclaimed. “Mamma 
robin has decided to build her nest on 
my back porch. This will be very in- 
teresting to watch.” 

Then suddenly she was filled with 
concern. “But you can’t build there!” 
she cried. “Your nest is directly on top 
of my meter box. Whatever will happen 
to you when it’s time to read the meter? 
Think of your precious eggs and stop 
building.” 

But evidently a meter box meant 
nothing more to mamma robin than a 
very solid’ foundation upon which to 
build a nest home. She wasn’t afraid 
of any old meter man or she certainly 
wouldn’t have remained so chipper and 
gone right on building such a beautiful 
nest. 

But the housewife was worried. The 
nearer the time came for a meter read- 
ing the worse she felt, because by now 
there were three tiny eggs deep in the 
bottom of the beautiful nest. Tragedy 
seemed imminent. Finally she sat down 
and wrote a letter. The letter was to 
the power company. 


“There is a nest on top of my meter 
box,” she wrote. “Can you please forego 
the meter reading until the birds are 
big enough to fly away? The nest will 
fall off if the box is opened. Our bill 
average is eight dollars a month.” 

For several days this housewife hardly 
left the house for fear the meter man 


might appear in her absence. Mother 

robin, however, must have had a re- 

markable faith in humans, because she 

continued to look quite satisfied with 

the world as she perched there waiting 
. waiting. 

Then back came the answer. “We 
shall be happy to comply,” the company 
wrote. “We'll estimate your May and 
June bills on the April consumption. 
The meter reader will come at the end 
of July. We hope the little ones will 
have matured by then.” 


The housewife sighed, happy with 
relief, but mother robin seemed to have 
known it all along. She chirped quite 
gaily, “I could have told you . . . I could 
have told you.” 

And it seems that this pair of robin 
nest-builders were not the only ones to 
pick unusual and somewhat ill-con- 
sidered places to build a home. On the 
University of Washington campus there 
is a medical building. One door has 
on it a sign, “Maternity Ward.” Just 
under this sign two robins went to work 
and industriously built a nest. The door 
is in almost constant use so the nest was 
carefully removed. Three times this 
persevering couple rebuilt. Finally the 
medical personnel gave up. Such stub- 
born persistence should be rewarded, 
they decided. And certainly, no more 
appropriate door could have been 
selected for the family event. 

So now in addition to the sign “ma- 
ternity,” there is another. “Please do 


not use this door until the case of Mrs. 
Robin is successfully terminated.” 


Home is where the nest is. 
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Fighty-fourth Annual Report 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1951 


NCE again we have found that the 

reports of work done by our So- 
ciety and its various departments have 
reached such a volume that we are again 
planning to publish these in booklet 
form. We are, therefore, confining our- 
selves in this issue to the statistical re- 
ports of our Hospital and investigation 
work. 

We do wish to take this opportunity 
to thank most sincerely our many friends 
who have helped us morally and finan- 
cially to carry on the huge work of 
animal protection which we have under- 
taken despite the ever-increasing costs 
of operation. Without such aid we 
eould not possibly continue our ever- 
increasing program. 


ANIMALS TREATED IN BOSTON 
HOSPITAL DURING 1951 


11,271 


ANIMALS TREATED IN SPRINGFIELD 
HOSPITAL DURING 1951 


ANIMALS TREATED IN MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD-NANTUCKET CLINIC 
DURING 1951 


Hospital cases 653 
Outside calls (large animals) ...... 231 
SUMMARY 
Total cases treated in Boston ........ 27,447 
Total cases treated in Springfield . 15,155 
Total cases treated in 
Martha’s Vineyard-Nantucket .... 2,863 
45,465 
Cases in Hospital since opening, 
341,800 
Cases in Dispensary since opening, 
1,177,530 


REPORT OF CHIEF PROSECUTING 
OFFICER FOR THE ENTIRE STATE 
Herman N. Dean, Chief Officer 


Complaints investigated ................ 2,632 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) .................... 40,773 

(at abattoirs, stockyards, rail- 

(at 268 auctions) ...................... 15,718 
Total animals inspected ................ 700,459 
7 
Ambulance calls ............................ 14,647 
Small anmals 

(returned to owners) ................ 1,191 

(placed in homes) .................... 5,230 

(humanely put to sleep) .......... 43,271 
Horses (taken from work) ............ 41 

(humanely put to sleep) .......... 130 
Total animals handled .................. 49,710 
14 


BOSTON SHELTER 


Complaints investigated ................ 954 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) ...............: .... 18,994 
(at abattoirs and stockyards) .... 559,054 
Total animals inspected ................ 578,360 
4 
Ambulance calls ............................ 5,489 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ................ 197 
(placed in homes) .................... 1,494 
(humanely put to sleep) .......... 10,976 
Horses (taken from work) ............ ll 
(humanely put to sleep) .......... 82 
Total animals handled .................. 12,667 


SPRINGFIELD SHELTER 
Charles B. Marsh, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ................ 715 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) .................... 8, 
(at abattoirs and stockyards) ... 57,876 
(at railroad yards) .................... 1,837 
(at 141 auctions) ..................... 11,691 
Total animals inspected ................ 100,293 
Prosecutions 5 
Ambulance calls 2,222 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ................ 646 
(placed in h eae 2,500 
(humanely put to sleep) .......... 11,772 
Horses taken from work .............. 22 
Horses humanely put to sleep ...... 18 
Total animals handled .................. 14,918 
41,344 


PITTSFIELD SHELTER 
T. King Haswell, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ................ 113 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) ................. 6,338 

(at abattoirs and stockyards) .... 222 
Total animals inspected .................. 6,560 
1 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ................ 69 

(placed in homes) .................... 267 

(humanely put to sleep) ............ 4,448 
Total animals handled .................... 4,784 


NEW BEDFORD SHELTER 
Charles E. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated .............. 227 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) .................. 719 

(at abattoirs and stockyards) .... 1,605 

(at 38 auctions) ........................ 1,381 
Total animals inspected ............... 3,705 
Prosecutions 4 
Ambulance calls ............................ 5 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ................ 53 

(placed in homes) .................... 3 

(humanely put to sleep) .......... 97 
Horses humanely put to sleep ...... 1 
Total animals handled .................. 153 


ATTLEBORO SHELTER 
William J. Lees, Shelter Manager 


Ambulance calls ............................ 614 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ................ ll 
(placed in homes) .................... 146 
(humanely put to sleep) .......... 2,196 
Total animals handled .................. 2,353 


BROCKTON SHELTER 
Herbert C. Liscomb, Shelter Manager 
Ambulante calls 
Small animals 


(returned to owners) ................ 3 
(placed in homes) .................... 169 
(humanely put to sleep) .......... 4,142 
Total animals handled .................. 4,314 


HYANNIS SHELTER 
Harold G. Andrews, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ................ 31 
Animals inspected on investigations 184 
2 
Ambulance calls ............................ 335 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ................ 3 

(humanely put to sleep) .......... 945 
Total animals handled .................. 948 


WENHAM SHELTER 
John T. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ................ 192 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) .................. 2,533 

(at abattoirs and stockyards) .... 175 

(at 39 auctions) ........................ 1,615 
Total animals inspected ................ 4,323 
Ambulanee calls ............................ 99 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ................ 9 

(placed in homes) .................... 69 

(humanely put to sleep) .......... 1,687 
Horses taken from work ................ if 
Horses humanely put to sleep ...... 13 
Total animals handled .................. 1,765 


METHUEN SHELTER 
Joseph E. Haswell, Superintendent 
Ambulance calls 


Small animals 


(returned to owners) ................ 79 
(placed in homes) .................... 424 
(humanely put to sleep) .......... 4,903 
Horses humanely put to sleep ...... 13 
Total animals handled .................. 5,419 


WORCESTER COUNTY 
Harry C. Smith, Prosecuting Officer 
Edwin D. Mosher, Fitchburg Shelter 


Complaints investigated ................ 172 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) .................... 2,962 

(at abattoirs and stockyards) .... 3,199 

(et emetions) ........................ 719 
Total animals inspected ................ 6,880 
Ambulance calls ............................ 508 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ................ 22 

(placed in homes) .................... 27 

(humanely put to sleep) .......... 1,267 
Horses taken from work .............. 1 
Horses humanely put to sleep ........ 2 
Total animals handled .................. 1,316 
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MARTHA’S VINEYARD SHELTER 
W. D. Jones D.V.M., Prosecuting Officer 
Complaints investigated .............. | 


Animals inspected on investigation 
Small animals 


(returned to owners) ................ 76 


(placed in homes) .................... 102 
(humanely put to sleep) .......... 613 
1 
Total animals handled .................... 791 


NANTUCKET SHELTER 
Ernest S. Lema, Jr., Shelter Manager 


Complants investigated ................ 16 
Animals inspected on investigations 16 
Ambulance calls ............................ 18 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ................ 23 

(placed in homes) .................... 29 

(humanely put to sleep) .......... 225 
Horses humanely put to sleep ...... 1 
Total animals handled .................. 277 


OFFICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
FOR 1952 


Chairman of the Board 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


President 
DR. ERIC H. HANSEN 


Vice-President 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 
Honorable Leverett Saltonstall, U. S. Senator 
His Excellency Paul A. Dever, Governor of 
Massachusetts 

Honorable John B. Hynes, Mayor of Boston 

a Daniel B. Brunton, Mayor of Spring- 

eld. 

Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr., House of 
Representatives 

Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox, Boston 

Ex-Governor Percival P. Baxter, Portland, Me. 

Balch, Mrs. Edith W., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Bartlett, Miss Bess B., Lynn 

Booth, George F., Worcester 

Bourque, Mrs. Mary, Pasadena, Calif. 

Burgess, Thornton W., Springfield 

Caldwell, Miss Louise W., Dorchester 

Chambers, Mrs. Percy, Southern Pines, N. C. 

Cheever, Mrs. G. J., Springfield 

Coleman, Sydney H., Hollywood, Fla. 

Cornell, Miss Katharine, Martha’s Vineyard 

Crossman, Mrs. Howard A., Hampton Falls, 
N. H. 

Downey, Walter F., Boston 

Ellis, Mrs. Dwight W., Springfield 

Friend, Mrs. Victor A., Melrose 

Godbeer, George H., Fitchburg 

Hough, Henry B., Martha’s Vineyard 

Hough, Mrs. Henry B., Martha’s Vineyard 

Kemp, E. F., Somerville 

Kindel, Mrs. Charles M., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Orcutt, William Dana, Boston 

Ravenscroft, Mrs. M. D., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Schrafft, W. E., Winchester 

Sears, Miss E. R., Boston 

Shearer, Miss Mary B., Baltimore, Md. 

Thayer, Mrs. Ezra R., Boston 

Upham, Miss E. Annie, Dorchester 

Whiting, Mrs. William, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Younglove, Wm. K., Fitchburg 
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HIS is a picture of my dog, “Tippy,” and me. We have 

lots of fun and I love him very much. I love all animals 
and birds, too. Tippy came to our door one night and wanted 
to stay. My daddy and mommy said I could keep him, and 
he was so happy. He had a collar on and underneath was a 
note in a roll of foil. It said, “My name is Tippy. I can sit 
up and shake hands. Please give me a home. I am a good 
dog and love children.” 


e 
My Pets (Fingerplay) 
By Marie Z. Jelliffie 
This is the doggie that barks at me, 
Little, noisy doggie. 
This is a squirrel that lives in a tree, 
Happy, busy squirrel. 
Here is the bunny that hops by my door, 
Fluffy, funny bunny, 
This is the kitty who plays on the floor 
Cunning, playful kitty, 
While here is the birdie who sings o'er and o'er, 


“Cheer, cheer, cheer, dear, dear, I love You.” we gts 


Upraise the fingers of the left hand, touching them eat 
one, with the pointer finger of the right hand, as the tak are 
indicated in turn, through the rhyme. . 
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The Very Young 


AN you match the “young” in Column A with the “old” 
in Column B? 


A B 
l. Kid Sheep 
2. Larva Goose 
3. Cygnet Pigeon 
4. Lamb Goat 
5. Kitten Insect 
6. Gosling Cat 
7. Pup Seal 
8. Squab Swan 
9. Fawn Deer 
10. Colt Horse 
(ANSWERS: 1. Goat, 2. Insect, 3. Swan, 4. Sheep, 
5. Cat, 6. Goose, 7. Seal, 8. Pigeon, 9. Deer, 10. Horse.) 


“Please, | Want a Ride!” 
ERRY TORREY,” of Melrose, loves a car ride, and al- 
ways wants to go along when the car goes out. One day 
he was very disappointed because no ride seemed to be 
forthcoming. 
All of a sudden Terry spied the stroller of the little Martin 
boy, next door, and trustingly hopped in, still hoping that 
somebody would take him out. 


Let’s go! What are we waiting for? 
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One 
(A true story) 


By Wallace M. Depew 


SLICE of Life—This is the story of a small turtle, a little 
boy and one red rose. 

There really isn’t much to it, except the remark of the 
little boy. 

The turtle cost a quarter, and in the six months that the 
little boy had it, it was given good care and fed properly. 
And in return, “Speedy” (that was it’s name) would perform 
in a most amusing manner. Every day before he left for 
school I would hear the boy talking to the turtle and every 
night there was another session. The turtle actually looked 
forward to the meetings as eagerly as the boy. 

Then, one morning, Speedy did not move. The little boy 
picked up the turtle, but it did not shake it’s head in greeting. 
He placed it down, and as he turned there was a tear on 
his cheek. 

“What's wrong with Speedy?” he asked. 

I looked, and I said, “that’s the way of life, son. Sunrises 
today, sunsets toniorrow.” 

The little boy understood. He got a small box, placed 
Speedy in it. Slowly he closed the lid. He stood for a while, 
then reopened the box and watched with hope in his eyes. 

I left the room. A half hour later he came to me. “Dad,” 
he said, “I put one red rose on Speedy’s grave. I took it from 
your prize bush.” 

“I am glad son. Speedy was worth it.” 

“Sure, dad, if I didn’t have Speedy to laugh over, I wouldn't 
have to cry now.” 

He had found a secret, to have had a friend he must have 
been a friend. 

One red rose—the little hand that bestowed it retained a 
part of the fragrance. 


Caterpillar, Cocoon and Butterfly 


By Grace Sharpe (Grade 6) 


See that oval-shaped cocoon, 
Growing to look just like the moon? 
It's made of a soft and silky thread, 
Inside is a worm in his cozy bed. 
From this soft and small cocoon, 

A butterfly will emerge quite soon. 
The butterfly its wings will dry, 

And with its delicate wings will fly. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, May 4- 10 


March 1952 


CuLTivaTe. 

2. To BE IN DEBT. 
4. 12 MonTHS -ABBv. | 3. PARDON. 
5. SHorT Poem. 
7. Female SHEEP. 
INSECT. 
9, Like. 7.To DEvouR. 
12. NIGHT. i]. WE. 


Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 


Tall Giraffe 


By Gregory Spooner 
I'm glad I'm not a big giraffe, 
I'd stand up much too tall 
And then if I should stub my toe 
I'd have too far to fall! 


Answer to Puzzle which appeared in February: ACROSS— 
1. Do, 4. Pie, 7. Heart, 8. Neck, 9. Sir, 11. Pa, 12. On, 
14. Hop, 15.So0, 16 Ed. DOWN-2.0.K., 3. Oh, 4. Pan, 
5. Ire, 6. Etc., 9. Sap, 10. Rose, 11. Pop, 13. Nod. 
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“Var 
Fingal 
Ambelside” 


By Harriet Martinson 


ELIEVED to be one of the biggest 

dogs in America is “Fair Fingal of 
Ambelside,” a seventeen-month-old Irish 
wolfhound, owned by Helen Dalton, 
Ridgewood, Lake Minnetonka, Minne- 
sota. He is contrasted here with the 
petite French poodle, “Toni,” pet of 
Mrs. Jeannette Abbey, Brookings, South 
Dakota. 

Fingal stands 37 inches high at the 
shoulder. He weighs 170 pounds, al- 
ready, in comparison with the 90- to 135- 
pound average for this huge breed. 

Miss Dalton, on vacation this past 
winter, entered Fingal in the Winter 
Dog Show at St. Joseph, Missouri, where 
he placed first and was acclaimed for 
his unusual size. 

“Fingal is just as amiable as he is 
large,” emphasized Miss Dalton. “He 
is our mascot and watch dog for the 
sixty girls from six to fifteen, who attend 
the summer camp at Hillaway on Ten 
Mile Lake, Hackensack, Minnesota. 

“We must have a dog we can trust, 
one that is intelligent, and one that will 
never be ugly with the children.” 

For this purpose, the Irish wolfhound 
is an ideal breed. His size and great 
power render him a formidable and 
dangerous antagonist. 

However, in him combines the best 
characteristics of all large breeds. He 
is gentle and faithful. Although plucky 
and courageous, he is never quarrel- 
some. Gifted with a wonderful memory 
and almost human intelligence, the 
Irish wolfhound is a perfect companion 
and guard. 

In appearance, he has long coarse 
hair, usually brindle or blue gray in 
color. The jaw is strong and heavy, the 
head, long and tapering. 

The Irish wolfhound is one of the 
oldest breeds, but less well known in 
the United States. Back in 39] A. D. 
the Roman Consul, Quintus Aurelius, 
sent seven huge specimens to Rome to 
provide barbaric amusement in the 
arena. 


After wolves became extinct in Ire- 
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—Photo by Jeannette Abbey 
“You can’t touch me now!” 


land, a few pure specimens of the breed 
were kept by the Irish nobility. About 
1860, a British army officer, Captain 
Graham, searched for the finest possible 
dogs of this breed to restore the Irish 
wolfhound to its former position of 
popularity. Although almost extinct, by 
scientific crossbreeding such specimens 
as Fair Fingal of Ambelside were pro- 
duced. 


AMAH Alumnus Scores 
We: are proud to report that Dr. 


William V. Lumb was recently 
presented the Annual Southwestern 
Veterinarian Faculty Award for Service 
and Achievement. This award is made 
annually to a member of the faculty of 
the School of Veterinary Medicine of 
Texas A & M College. 


Dr. Lumb was graduated from Kansas 
State College, served following gradua- 
tion with the U. S. Army until 1946 and 
then entered our Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital for a year’s internship, 
followed by a year of residency. 

In January, 1949, Dr. Lumb joined 
the faculty of the Veterinary School at 
Texas A & M and was soon advanced 
to an assistant professorship and later 
to an Associate Professor. 


We are happy to list Dr. Lumb among 
the alumni of our Hospital and extend 
all good wishes for his future career. 


“Clementine Jones” . 
By Estelle Ward McCray 
HE is wiser, and a bit wilder, after 
a four-month solo trip that covered 
1,600 miles of America, but “Clementine 
Jones” is home again. 

Clementine is a big black cat. She 
was, and is again, the pet of a Denver 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lundmark. 
Early in 1949, the Lundmarks moved to 
Denver from Dunkirk, New York, leav- 
ing Clementine behind at the home of 
a relative. 

A year later, Clementine became a 
mother, but four months later, she dis- 
appeared. The Lundmarks were in- 
formed that Clementine Jones couldn't 
be found. That was in May, and as the 
weeks and then months passed, they 
resigned themselves to the fact that they 
would never see her again. But they 
underestimated Clementine. . . . 

On a September evening, they heard 
a meowing on their doorstep and Mr. 
Lundmark went to the door. There she 
stood—tired and dirty, a sorry looking 
sight! 

The astonished couple brought their 
pet in and, after they fed the weary 
traveler, brushed her dusty black fur. 
There was no possibility of mistaken 
identity due to Clementine’s unique 
white markings that distinguish her from 
all other cats. Her pads showed little 
evidence of damage, and once she had 
eaten all the fish and milk she wanted, 
she promptly curled up and fell asleep. 
In fact, for the first three or four days, 
Clementine slept most of the time. 
Awake, she was wild and “jumpy,” but 
at last, obviously satisfied, she began 
to settle down completely. 

Mrs. Lundmark said, “We were just 
thunderstruck! We couldn't believe it— 
then I talked with a couple of cat ex- 
perts, and they told me there have been 
other cases where a cat followed a family 
a long way across the country.” 

But how Clementine managed to get 

from Dunkirk to Denver, and what ani- 
mal radar guided her padding steps 
over 1,600 miles between the two cities 
—her unerring footsteps, in a city of 
half a million people, leading her to the 
two she had been seeking—will forever 
remain a mystery. 
NOTE: Clementine Jones was later 
given catdom’s highest award, the 
“Puss’n Boots Bronze Medal,” presented 
to her by the Coast Fishing Company, 
which annually recognizes a cat of ex- 
treme ability. 
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“DOS Care and Feeding’’ 
ond PEDIGREE BLANKS 


WIRTHMORE DOG FOOD, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY WIRTHMORE FEED DEALERS 
THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLAND 
and 
WIRTHMORE FEED CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR POINTS WEST OF NEW ENGLAND 


Pets and 
Uther Animals 


A new Manual for Teachers, 
Scout leaders and others seeking 
to introduce better relationships 
with animals. Attractively illus- 
trated with bibliography and 
suggestions for organized and 
individual activities. 

A sample of this and other 
leaflets adaptable for Be Kind to 
Animals Week, May 4-10, will be 
sent free upon request. 


Albert A. Pollard, Director of Education 
American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


J.S. = SONS, Inc. THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty te Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In a search for “story-telling 
pictures,’” we are announcing our 
annual photographic contest to 
end June 15, 1952. 


Cash prizes amounting to $160 
are offered for clear, outstanding 
photographs of wild or domestic 
animals and birds. 


The contest is open to all, 
either professional or amateur, 
but entries will be accepted only 
from those who have taken the 
photographs. 


PRIZES 
First Prize ............ $25.00 
Second Prize ........ 20.00 
Third Prize .......... 15.00 


Five $10.00 prizes 
Ten $5.00 prizes 


Write to Contest Editor, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
for further details. 


For information in regard to 
the Poster Contest write to Direc- 
tor of Education, Massachusetts 
S.P.C.A., 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1 
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issues for 1951. 


nent file for ready reference to the many informative articles on nature and 
animal care. 


examples of animal photography, make splendid gifts, especially to school 
and public libraries. Children find the volumes helpful in their school work 
and both children and adults enjoy reading the many stories about animals. 


1948, 1949, and 1950. 


the back copies last, we are offering the set of four for the bargain price of 


$6.00. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


HILE they last we have a limited supply of beautifully bound vol- 
umes of Our Dumb Animals, each volume containing the twelve 


From past experience, we know that many people like to keep a perma- 


These books, containing 240 pages and approximately 300 striking 


And, in addition, we also have on hand a few bound volumes for the years 


These books sell for $2.00 each and may be ordered separately, but while 


Just fill in the blank and send with your check to Our Dumb Animals, 


Our Dumb Animals, for the years 1951, 1950 ,1949 and 1948. 


Bound Volume Coupon 
1 wish to take advantage of your bargain offer of four bound volumes of 


| enclose my check for $................ Please send the volumes to the following: 


| 
| Also please send a set to: 


= 


